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By Gerald Massey — 


Great hopes that burned like stars 
sublime 
Go down i’ the heavens of Freedom, 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em; 


Yet never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow; 

The gates of hell are strong today, 
But Christ shall rise tomorrow! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In Bosnia, suffrage has just been ex- 
tended to women who own a certain 
amount of land or of personal prop- 
erty. 





On motion of Representative Knight 
of Boston, Republican floor leader of 
the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, a reconsideration of the bill 
for a constitutional amendment to ex- 
tend suffrage to women, has been set 
for debate on Thursday, March 31, at 


2 P.M. It is desired that the woman 
suffrage leagues be largely repre- 
sented. 


We publish this week the portrait 
of Hon. John D. Long, who headed the 
call for the organization of the Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage in this 
State. Ex-Gov. Long is one of the most 
beloved and most deservedly beloved 
citizens of Massachusetts. During his 
three terms as governor, he recom- 
mended woman suffrage in every in- 
augural. 


In Montreal, where women have the 
municipal vote, they went to the polls 
in unprecedented numbers at the re- 
cent city election, and were a potent 
factor in helping to elect a reform city 
government. The local Council of Wo- 
men took the lead in this successful 
effort to enlist the women, and com- 
mon cause was made by the women’s 
organizations of all kinds, French and 
English, Protestant and Catholic. The 
clergy of all denominations united in 
urging the women voters to disregard 
considerations of race and religion and 
to support the candidates who were for 


year-old boy.—Hon. John D. Long. 





JOHN D. LONG. 


| have never heard an argument against woman sufffage that was not an insult to the intelligence of a ten- 











grafting administration that had long 
plundered the city was triumphantly 
turned out, and everyone is praising 
the women. A fuller account is given 
elsewhere. 


The last few days must have fur- 
nished food for thought to those who 
say that women are too excitable to 
vote. Almost at the same time insult- 
ing language and challenges to fight 
duels have been exchanged in the 
Reichstag by irate Germans; a mem- 
ber of the Russian Douma made such 
coarse accusations against a young 
woman student that all the members 
of the Students’ Council of St. Peters- 
burg are said to have challenged him; 
and a series of wild scenes in the 
Hungarian Chamber of Deputies at 
Buda-Pest culminated in an actual 
riot. The despatches say: 


Inkwells, books and other handy 
missiles were hurled at the heads of 
the ministers until they fled. Both 
Premier Khuen von Hedevary and 
Count Serenyi, minister of argricul- 
ture, were struck by flying inkwells 
and their heads cut open. 

No one suggests that these _ inci- 
dents prove the unfitness of men for 
political duties. But if it rumored 
that there are differences of opinion 
among the suffragists, the conclusion 
is immediately drawn that women 
must become perfectly harmonious 
before they will be worthy of the bal- 
lot. Just suppose that any one of the 
score of women who have served 
peacefully and with dignity in the 
Legislatures of our equal suffrage 
States had flung an inkstand at the 
head of a fellow member! Should we 
ever have heard the last of it? 


Speaking of the anti-suffragists at 
Albany, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
says: “They made the best presenta- 
tion they had ever made. They put 
their arguments in as strong and con- 
vincing a form as any in which they 
could be presented, but this only 
showed more clearly the emptiness of 
their contentions. The sum total of 
their arguments was that, with the 
franchise, women would be over-bur- 
dened; this was ridiculous when it 
was remembered that more time and 
energy were expended, by both sides, 
in making the trip to Albany than 





good government. A corrupt and 


would be used in ten years of voting.” 





A private letter from Baltimore 
says that “The Gentleman from Way- 
back,” whose speech against woman 
suffrage is printed in another column, 
“kicked and spat upon our monster pe- 
tition when it was unrolled in the 
Maryland House of Delegates.” 


In Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, 
the State Federations of Labor have 
just passed resolutions endorsing wo 
man suffrage. 





SUFFRAGE LEAGUE AT BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


An Equal Suffrage Association was 
organized at Boston University on 
March 4. The officers are: President, 
Jennie Loitman, ’11; vice-president, 
Marion Dana, ’10; secretary, Annie 
Bernau, ’11. 

The association announces its first 
open meeting to be held April 1, at 
4.15 P. M., in Jacob Sleeper Hall, cor- 
ner Exeter and Boylston streets. Miss 
Fola La Follette, who has won dis- 
tinction by her readings in and about 
New York City, will present the Eng- 
lish comedy, “How the Vote Was 
Won.” 

Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp will preside. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested, 





THE ANTHONY UNIVERSITY 
MEMORIAL. 


Mrs. Susan Look Avery, a well- 
known suffragist of Louisville, Ky., 
has just sent $500 to the Anthony 
Memorial Fund, thus duplicating a gift 
made some time ago. The fund is to 


WOMEN VOTERS CARRY CITY 
ELECTION. 


The votes of women, added to the 
votes of good and public-spirited men, 
won the victory for civic reform in the 
recent municipal election of Montreal, 
Canada. Moreover, the campaign 
methods employed and the results ob- 
jtained controvert all the theories and 
| vaporings evolved against the munici- 
pal ballot for women. 

For many years, Montreal had been 
dominated by corrupt administrations. 
Occasional and spasmodic efforts had 
been made by good citizens to secure 
civic reform, but without success. In 
1904, the Local Council of Women for 
the first time made an organized at- 
tempt to aid in such a movement. As 
a result, about twenty-five per cent. of 
the women electors voted. The Mayor 
stated that the election had been the 
cleanest held in twenty-five years, and 
attributed this in part to the action of 
the women. In 1906, the Council at 
its meetings and through the daily 
papers again urged women to vote, but 
no further effort was made in this 
direction until September, 1909. 

Professor Carrie M. Derick, M.A., of 
McGill University, Montreal, contrib- 
utes to the Ottawa White Ribbon Bul- 
letin for March a comprehensive ac- 
count of the campaign then begun and 
carried on through several months to 
issue. This account, 
slightly abridged, is reprinted here as 
a convincing exhibit of facts: 

The Local Council of Women, with 
the co-operation of the Woman’s 
Christian Union and of several mem- 
bers of the Federation Nationale, tried 
to persuade women voters to go to the 
polls when the referendum vote was 
taken upon the proposed reduction in 
the number of Aldermen and upon the 
| establishment of an administrative 
| body called a Board of Control. Many 


, women voted, and the general result 


a successful 





be used for the erection of a building|was gratifying. The effort was of 
for women students on the Rochester|8reat educational value, and showed 


University campus. 
who has given $1000 to the fund is 
Mrs. Hannah M. Bryan of Rochester. 
Both were close friends and admirers | 
of Miss Anthony. 


Though the memorial fund grows! 
slowly, it is_ steadily progressing to- 
ward the sum needed for the building. | 
Mrs. Henry G. Danforth states that | 
$12,000 is in bank now to the credit 
of the association. Mrs. William C. 
Gannett, who is its president, has 
spoken in many places in behalf of the 


project.—Rochester, N. Y., Union and|gard of disgrace. 
| 


Advertiser. 


the leaders how to conduct such work 
Another woman | ich work 


| effectively. It was realized that a 
Board of Control would be of little 


|avail unless its members were hon- 


orable men, and unless equally capa- 
ble and upright men were chosen as 
aldermen. The latter would, as here- 
to-fore, make the laws, but the control- 
lers would be the executive body. 
Investigation Shows Abuses. 

An investigation, carried on by a 
Royal Commission appointed at the re- 
quest of the citizens, revealed shame- 
ful abuses of power and cynical disre- 
Men of all classes, 
(Continued on Page 50.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Jane B. Haines is preparing to 
open a School of Agriculture for Wo- 
men next month, at Ambler, Montgom- 
ery Co., Pa. The school is planned 
somewhat on the order of the famous 
school at Swansea, England, at which 
some of the instructors have taken the 
course of study, 


Miss Emma R. Knell of Carthage, 
Mo., has gone to Muskogee, Ok., to as- 
sume the active management of a $50,- 
000 fair association, which has been 
organized in that city. Miss Knell 
was allowed to name her own terms. 
She formerly managed the Knell Fair 
of Jasper County. 


Mrs. J. L. Shafroth, wife of the*Gov- 
ernor of Colorado, presided at a bril- 
liant celebration of the 90th anniver- 
sary of Susan B,. Anthony, held re- 
cently at the Auditorium Hotel in 
Denver. Among the speakers were 
Gov. Shafroth, Mrs. Martha A. B. 
Conine and Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, 
both of whom have served in the Leg- 
islature, and Miss Gail Laughlin, who 
got up the celebration. 


Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, principal of 
the Swarthmore School and Kinder- 
garten for the Deaf, has been appoint- 
ed to represent four different parties 
at the International Congress on Home 
Education, to be held in Brussels, Au- 
gust 21-25. Gov. Stuart has delegated 
her to represent the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylania. She will attend also as 
the delegate of the American Academy 
of Social and Political Science, the 
Philadelphia League of Home and 
School Associations and the Woman’s 
Club of Swarthmore. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson are ardent suffragists. 


Mrs. M. D. Cadwell of Seattle, sister 
of Gov. Hay of Washington, was for- 
merly a voter in Idaho, and is a warm 
advocate of equal suffrage. His 
mother also says she hopes to live to 
vote. When the joint resolution for 
the submission of a constitutional 
amendment passed the Legislature, 
Gov. Hay signed it, to show his sympa- 
thy, although the measure did not 
legally require the Governor’s signa- 
ture. Gov. Vessey of South Dakota 
did the same with the constitutional 
amendment for woman suffrage now 
pending in that State. 


Miss Susan Lawrence and Miss Net- 
tie Adler have just been elected to the 
London County Council, where they 
will legislate for more people than 
make up the whole population of Mas- 
sachusetts. Twenty-one years ago Miss 
Jane Cobden (now the wife of T. 
Fisher Unwin) and Lady Margaret 
Sandhurst were elected to the Council, 
but the courts held that women were 
not eligible. During their short expe- 
rience on the Council, pending the de- 
cision of the court, Miss Cobden and 
Lady Sandhurst rendered such valua- 
ble service that the London County 
Council has been petitioning Parlia- 
ment ever since to make women eligi 
ble. After twenty years’ delay, the last 
Parliament got around to doing so, and 
did it handsomely, with only 15 $- 
senting votes out of the 670 members 
of the House of Commons. 


Mme. Maria Kraus-Bolte, a pupil of 
Frau Froebel, recently celebrated at 
her home in New York City the fiftieth 
anniversary of her kindergarten work. 
Many teachers who attended her 
schoo] as children before taking up the 
work themselves formed the Kraus 
Alumnae Association, which had 
charge of the celebration. Mme. Kraus 
told of the day, fifty years ago, when, 
a frightened little German girl, not 
knowing a word of English, she start- 
ed her work in England. “I was al- 
most afraid to come to America,” said 
Mme. Kraus, “though Froebel had said 
it was the land of the free, where 
much could be done. I was afraid of 
the Indians. But I was always glad 
that Icame. I am going right on with 
my work, and some say I shall keep 





it up for fifty years longer.” 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 








The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Woman’s Journal will 
be held at 45 Boutwell avenue, Dor- 


chester, on Monday, April 4, at 11 
A. M. The stockholders are respect- 
fully invited to attend. Julia Ward 
Howe, President, Catherine Wilde, 
clerk. 





PRUSSIANS AND WOMEN. 





The American press has been practi- 
unanimous in 
things that 


condemning the 
has led to the 
recent suffrage riots in Prussia. Hitb- 
erto, one-sixth of the men in Prussia 
have had the legal right to elect a 


cally 
state of 





majority of the Parliament. When 
the demand for reform became urgent, 
the government introduced a so-called 
reform bill under which one-fourth of | 
the men in Prussia will be able to 
elect a majority of the Parliament. | 
Naturally, this very small sop did no= | 
appease the popular discontent. Now 
see how differently the American anti- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


suffragisis reason in the case of men | 
and of women. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott and all that co- 
terie have been assuring us for years 
that no one has any right to political 
representation; that it is not a ques- 
tion of justice at all, but purely one 
of expediency. Observe how these gen- 
tlemen thunder against the in- 
justice done to Prussian men! 

When men in Prussia who have in- 
adequate representation hold proces- 
sions and come into collision with the 
police, the blame is all for the police. 
When women in England who have no 
representation at all hold processions 
and come into collision with the pe- 
lice, the blame is all for the women. 
When the English women commit a 
small amount of violence, it is clear 
proof that all women are unfit to vote. 
When the men commit a 
much greater amount of violence, it 
shows that they are in earnest, and 
that they ought to get what they want. 

In America, the Socialists are one 
among many elements asking for wo- 
man suffrage; and we are constantly 
told that it must be a bad thing, be- 
cause the Socialists want it. In Prus- 
sia, the Socialist party is the very head 
and front of the demand for manhood 
suffrage; but these same American 
“Antis” never hint that manhood suf- 
frage ought to be refused in Prussia 
because the Socialists ask for it. 

In the same way, Dr. Abbott and the 
other “Antis” wax indignant periodi- 
cally, because in Connecticut the men 
of the cities have less political repre- 
sentation than the men of the country 
towns. They declaim against this in- 
justice, forgetting entirely their favor- 
ite dogma that no one can claim any 
share of political representation as a 
matter of justice or right. They do 
not feel bound to show that the men 
of the cities would vote more wisely 
and more conscientiously than their 
country ccusins, or that in States 
where the large cities have been given 
their full share of representation, the 
result has been better laws and a puri- 
fication of politics. They plant them- 
selves on the plain ground of equity, 
and look upon that as all-sufficient. 

They consider nothing but the sim- 
ple equity of the matter when they 
look back at the removal of the politi- 
cal disabilities of Catholics and Jews 
in England, or at the abolition of the 
old New England blue law, limiting 
suffrage to men who were members of 
the Orthodox Congregational Church. 
They do not claim that these enlarge- 
ments of the franchise must be set 
down historically as a mistake, unless 
it can be shown that Catholics have 
voted more wisely than Protestants, 
and Jews than Gentiles, and that the 
votes of the men who are not members 
of the Orthodox Congregational 


now 


Prussian 


Church have brought about a thor- 
The jus- 


ough purification of politics. 


tice of the matter is enough for them. 

But when it comes to shutting out 
half the adult population from any 
voice in making the laws to which they 
are subject and in spending the taxes 
which they have to pay, these same 
gentlemen are unable to see that there 
is any question of equity involved. 
They declare that there is none. They 
say unblushingly that women ought 
not to be allowed to vote unless it can 
be proved in advance that they will 
vote more wisely and more conscien- 
tiously than men. And they think ita 
sufficient argument against equal suf- 
frage if in the States where it has 
been granted the millennium has not 
followed. 

Some of these anti-suffragists have 
a fair sense of justice as between man 
and man; but where equity toward wo- 
men is concerned they seem to be af- 
flicted with veritable color-blindness. 
Perhaps they cannot help it, and are 
to be pitied rather than blamed. 

A. 8S. B. 





A PERSONAL WORD. 





The editor of the Woman’s Journal 
has received so many kind inquiries 
about her health that she is unable to 
answer them all by letter, and takes 
this method of replying. 

Her health has been improving grad- 
ually for some time, and during the 
last ten days has improved much fast- 
er. But she is still in bed, under the 
care of a trained nurse, and it is not 
likely that she will be able to get to 
Washington. She fully expects, how- 
ever, to be able to resume her work 
before long. She has not missed a 
national convention before for twenty 
years, is sorry to miss this one, and 
hopes not to be absent from one again 
for another twenty years. 

She has often been advised to em- 
ploy a secretary, but has thought she 
could not afford it. Now, under the 
doctor's exhortations, and in the light 
of this illness, she has decided that it 
was misplaced economy. She has en- 
gaged Miss Sophie A. Siebker, who 
was for many years secretary and 
stenographer to the Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows, and who is known to many 
of the Journal’s readers. Miss Sieb- 
ker is very competent, and is said 
to have a genius for keeping every- 
thing exactly in its right place. She 
will enter upon her duties about April 
1. After that it is hoped that the 
correspondents will never 
have to complain of mislaid manu- 
scripts or unanswered letters. In the 
meantime their forgiveness is asked 
for all shortcomings. All the letters 
of sympathy received have been 
warmly appreciated, even though it 
has been impossible to acknowledge 
them. & &. B. 


editor’s 





EDUCATORS AT INDIANAPOLIS. 





At the recent meeting in Indianapo- 
lis of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young presided 
at the Round Table of the Large 
Cities, and Baroness Rose Posse at 
the Round Table on Physical Educa- 
tion. 

There were 1600 educators present 
at the meeting; but, for the first time 
in many years, there was only one 
woman on the program—County Su- 
perintendent Jessie Field of Pope 
County, Iowa. The proportion of wom- 
en in attendance is said to have been 
also much smaller than usual. 


Mrs. Young, the Journal of Educa- 
tion says, was “decidedly the chief 
figure at the meeting,’ and received 
an ovation whenever she had any- 
thing to say. She was given a recep- 
tion at the Propylaeum, in which all 
the women’s clubs of the city took 
part. Receiving with her were Miss 
Mary E. Nicholson of the Indianapo- 
lis Board of Education; Mrs. Eliza A. 
Blaker, president of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege; and Miss Nebraska Cropsey, 
who has also rendered great service 
to Indianapolis schools. Mrs. Young 
received so many marks of apprecia- 
tion that a “scare” developed among 
some of the male educators lest she 
should be elected president of the N. 
E. A., at its meeting in Boston next 
July! The Journal of Education says: 


It is inconceivable that anyone 
should view with alarm such an event. 

Of course everyone will admit at 
short range that Mrs. Young is per- 
sonally the equal of any man in the 
association in scholarly ability, in ad- 
ministrative skill, in capability to 
make a program, in the art of presid- 








ing. They admit that she is the first 


woman to loom up as a leader who 
does not need to appeal for sympathy 
on the ground that she is a woman. 

What, then, is this scare? Can you 
guess? No, not unless you have stum- 
bled upon a group of the frightened 
masculines, in which case you will 
learn that if Mrs. Young is thus hon- 
ored several. superintendents will be 
dethroned by some designing women. 
To save a few men superintendents 
from imaginary defeat by aspiring 
women, they will use all sorts of de- 
vices to elect a man at Boston. 

Isn't this the limit? No friend of 
Mrs. Young wishes her elected be- 
cause she is a woman, and it is wholly 
improbable that she will be elected, 
now that “live or die, survive or per- 
ish” cry has gone out; but one can but 
be a bit ashamed of men who are so 
easily terrified. 

It is entirely safe to say that Mrs. 
Young will make no campaign for the 
honor, and the voting will be done 
mostly by the men, so that they are 
probably safe. We did not find one 
man who was scheming to elect her, 
and we found a great many who are 
ready to compass her defeat, so it is 
safe to say that the men are abun- 
dantly able to protect themselves 
against one peaceful, lone woman, who 
shows no disposition to usurp the 
throne. 





NEW YORK VOTERS WILL BE 
HEARD. 





Men voters are joining the New 
York Woman Suffrage party in large 
numbers. One of them has addressed 
to members of the Legislature in be- 
half of the party an open letter, say- 
ing in part: 

“As a voter, I want to tell you some- 
thing about the present status of wom- 
an suffrage. I am not going to com- 
bat arguments against woman _§ suf- 
frage, but I do want to tell you how I 
and growing numbers of voters feel 
about it and what we are going to do 
about it, if you don’t do something 
first. I am a charter member of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
which includes in its members some 
of the best known educators, profes- 
sional.men, business men, and politi- 
cal leaders in the State. Now I have 
written personally to the gentleman 
who is commonly credited with repre- 
senting me in the Assembly at Al- 
bany, and I assume that I shall receive 
in the course of time, a reply in which 
he will carefully refrain from saying 
anything. I know of many voters who 
have written to their representatives 
and have received such replies. We 
feel that that is not the way a legisla- 
tor should treat his constituent. He 
ought at least to have the courage to 
say something, so we may know where 
we stand in relation to him and to his 
fellow members. 


“At the next election you are going 
to hear from the Men’s League and 
from the Woman’s Suffrage party. We 
believe that the Empire State of the 
country should be the first in the East 
to extend the electoral franchise to 
women, The movement has grown be- 
yond a demand of women for their 
‘rights.’ It is an organized campaign 
of both men and women for the rights 
alike of men and women. It is a wom- 
an’s right that she should have a voice 
in the government of the State, since 
every act of government directly or in- 
directly touches her personal welfare 
and that of her children, in the 
schools, in the playgrounds, in the 
streets, in the factories, in the mar- 
kets, and in the home. It is a man’s 
right that woman should assume her 
share of the burden of government 
and add the leaven of her cleaner life, 
her surer vision, and even her selfish 
aims, which affect the home and the 
children, the citizens of the future. 


“It is an enlightened public opinion 
which makes this demand. Don’t 
think you are dealing only with 
women, who haven’t any votes and are 
without political influence. Believe 
me, you are now up against what you 
call your constituents, the men who 
drop the ballots in the box. Not long 
ago one of your predecessors, Mr. Leg- 
islator, Mr. George William Curtis, 
said of the disfranchisement of wom- 
en: ‘Upon what reasonable ground 
does it rest? Upon none whatever. It 
is contrary to natural justice, to the 
acknowledged and traditional princi- 
ples of American government, and to 
the most enlightened political philoso- 
phy.’ We think Mr. Curtis was right.” 





SHE REGISTERED. 





Dr. Sarah Janson-Langille registered 
in Chicago on March 15. This simple 
act was regarded as of moment suffi- 
cient for a special to the Philadelphia 
Record, which continues: 


“I wish to register,” she declared, as 
she entered the registration booth. 

“But you can’t vote, madam,” de- 
clared the judges in chorus. “You 
can’t vote for alderman or on the local 
option question.” 

“That does not matter,’ was the re- 
ply. “I wish to have my name placed 
on the poll lists.” 

When the judges learned that Dr. 
Janson was entitled to register, al- 
though her ballot would be accepted 
only at the election of trustees of the 
State University, she was sworn. She 
then said she merely wanted to vote 





for the trustees. 





(Continued from Page 49.) 


races and creeds were aroused, and 
recognized that a crisis had come in 
the history of Montreal. It was real- 
ized that a great moral issue was in- 
volved in the approaching elections, 
and that the united efforts of all good 
citizens were demanded if right were 
to triumph. This alone would prob- 
ably have induced even women op- 
posed to woman suffrage to lay aside 
their prejudices and to vote in the in- 
terests of reform. But the reluctance 
and conservatism of many had been 
unconsciously yielding to a growing 
sentiment in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The Local Council, 
as well as other organizations, had 
been. doing quiet educative work. 
Last winter, a public meeting was 
held for the discussion of woman suf- 
frage. Addresses in favor were given 
by Miss Hurlbatt, Warden of the 
Royal Victoria College; Mme. Gérin- 
Lajoie, of the Federation Nationale, 
and Prof. Dale, of McGill University. 


Mrs. Snowden Helps. 


Early in December, the Local Coun- 
cil secured Mrs. Philip Snowden to 
lecture upon woman suffrage. He. 
eloquence, wit, good sense, and per- 
sonal charm completely won the large 
audience. 

The Montreal Council, like most 
other organizations of women, has in- 
directly received help from the inter- 
est created by the agitation in Eng- 
land. A combination of circum- 
stances, therefore, made the work of 
interesting women in Municipal Gov- 
ernment more fruitful than it had ever 
been before. 


French Women Aroused. 


The Citizens’ Association, a public- 
spirited body of men who initiated 
the reform movement, placed upon the 
Local Council of Women the duty of 
inducing women to vote for reform 
candidates in the February elections. 
It was decided to ask for the co-opera- 
tion of the Federation Nationale and 
of the Hochelaga W. C. T. U. The 


Federation agreed to join with the 
Council and to undertake the cam- 
paign among the French women, 


about five thousand of whom are vot- 
ers. They, too, decided to work for 
the candidates endorsed by the Citi- 
zens’ Association. 


All Creeds and Races Join. 


The Local Council had over one hun- 
dred volunteer workers, many of 
whom gave their time and energy for 
days together to canvassing and to 
clerical work, under the general direc- 
tion of officers of the Council. They 
worked in relays at the offices of the 
Citizens’ Association, assisting in the 
preparation of special lists of the 
names and addresses of the eight 
thousand women voters, arranged ac- 
cording to wards and electoral dis- 
tricts. The French names were then 
separated from the English, and the 
former were given into the hands of 
the Federation. Workers at the house 
of an officer sent out invitations to 
3,000 English women electors, asking 
them to attend a public meeting held 
by the Council in support of the re. 
form candidates. About one thousand 
attended this meeting and listened to 
stirring addresses by Senator Dandu- 
rand, Senator Beéque and other offi- 
cers of the Citizens’ Association, by 
professors of McGill University, by 
the candidates and by the president of 
the Protestant Ministerial Association. 
Bishop Farthing sent a letter regret- 
ting his unavoidable absence and ex- 
pressing his sympathy with the move- 
ment. In short, men united with 
women in urging the women electors 
to do their duty by voting in order 
that civic reform might be secured— 
reform which alone would diminish 
the unceasing supply of the sick, the 
poor, the weak and depraved for 
whom women’s energies were being 
spent in philanthropic institutions. 
The Federation Nationale was aided 
by a powerful letter from Archbishop 
Bruchesi, which was read in every 
Catholic church. In it, His Grace en- 
joined all who possessed a_ vote, 
whether men or women, to exercise 
their right, and to consider only the 
character and not the race or creed of 
each candidate. 

The canvassers of the Council visit- 
ed practically all the women voters in 
the English wards and many voters in 
the French wards, explaining the sit- 
uation and, when necessary, giving 
instruction. From ten to two hundred 
and fifty visits were paid by each can- 
vasser. 


Sending Out Instructions. 


Immediately before the election, 
copies of ballot papers. correctly 
marked and accompanied by the ad- 
dress of his polling booth were sent to 
each elector—about 80,000 in all. In 
this work, the women of the Council 
assisted the Citizens’ Association. 

The day before the election a letter 
addressed by the Council to the wom- 
en electors was published, making a 
final appeal and giving direction as to 
procedure and information in regard 
to committee rooms. 

On the day of the election, a chair- 
man was placed in charge of each of 
the five committee rooms, three being 
in the private houses of the chairmen. 
These ladies and their assistants took 
charge of the lists of women electors 
in their several divisions and checked 
off those that had voted as soon as in- 
formation was sent in by the Young 
Men’s Volunteer Electoral League. 
Carriages supplied by members and 
friends of the Local Council were sent 
for old or feeble voters, these, as well 





as the timid anti the reluctant, being 
accompanied to the polls by the can- 
vassers. The latter had been fully 
prepared for their work at a special 
meeting called for this purpose by the 
Council, 


Reform Candidates Elected. 


The results of the united efforts of 
public-spirited men and women were 
most gratifying. An unusually heavy 
vote was registered. Practically the 
whole of the reform candidates were 
elected, only one or two aldermen be- 
ing exceptions. The Mayor and the 
Controllers had very large majorities. 
The leaders of the party of corruption 
in the old City Council were badly de- 
feated, some of the more notorious 
even losing their deposits. The candi- 
dates of those who desired the contin- 
uance of patronage and those who 
were supported by the liquor interests 
failed to gain seats. The famous vic- 
tory proved that the people as a whole 
are in favor of justice, honor and 
purity. 


The Women Thanked. 


Men started the reform movement 
and worked untiringly until the end. 
They called women to their aid, sub- 
scribed to their expenses, and freely 
gave them their full reward of praise. 
The Mayor in his inaugural address, 
the controllers and the aldermen have 
thanked those women who gave them 
their support. Some of the aldermen, 
indeed, have frankly ascribed their 
majorities to the co-operation of the 
women’s organizations. No one raised 
the question of the propriety or wis- 
dom of women having the franchise, 
but all assumed that those who pos- 
sessed the right to vote possessed a 
sacred trust, involving civic responsi- 
bility. The elections were quietly con- 
ducted; no disorder or lack of courte- 
sy made it unpleasant for women vot- 
ing. Women voted so generally and 
so early in the day that their imper- 
sonation by an unworthy element was 
out of the question. It is believed that 
a larger percentage of women than of 
men went to the polls, and that nearly 
all of the former voted for the reform 
candidates. 


Object Lesson for Suffrage. 


The women’s organizations were 
prompted by the same unselfish de- 
sire for the purification of the city as 
were the men. They sought no re- 
ward; they are asking no reward. But 
there is no doubt, that the campaign 
was educative, and that it did more 
than militant methods could _ to 
strengthen the belief in the communi- 
ty of men’s and women’s interests and 
in the wisdom of according to both 
sexes equal rights of expressing their 
views in public and private life alike. 
The spirit and the results were 
throughout those which caused an 
Englishman, who is in favor of the 
enfranchisement of women, to say 
that the public meeting for the women 
electors was the best suffrage meet- 
ing of the many which he had attend- 
ed, largely because the question of 
woman suffrage was ignored and com- 
mon interests in Municipal Govern- 
ment assumed. The past few weeks 
have shown a unity of principle, of 
purpose and of life which will soon 
find fuller expression. 


This description of political cam- 
paign work, carefully planned and 
quietly executed by women jointly 
with men for the uplifting of the city, 
reads very like the optimistic stories 
of the times coming, when, with their 
ballots, women shall bring about the 
millennium. That this is really fact, 
not fiction, seems almost too good to 
be true. 


It is to be noted that of the 80,000 
electors of Montreal only one-tenth 
are women—the municipal ballot be- 
ing limited, we understand, to taxpay- 
ing single women and widows. Yet 
this one-tenth, added to the reform 
forces of men, secured a triumph for 
civic righteousness. 

F. M. A. 





“HOW THE VOTE WAS WON.” 





There was an interesting gather- 
ing at the headquarters of the Suf- 
frage Association in Washington, D. 
C., recently. The occasion, an open 
meeting of the College Equal Suffrage 
League, at which Miss Fola La Fol- 
lette, daughter of Senator La Follette, 
gave her initial public reading of the 
play, “How the Vote Was Won,” was 
to many of those present more than 
interesting; it was extremely signifi- 
cant, and even prophetic. We ought, 
perhaps, by this time to be used to 
the enthusiasm which the younger 
women are showing for the suffrage 
cause; but somehow, possibly because 
it is so good and so hopeful, each 
new exhibition of it comes as a pleas- 
ing surprise. And when the presi- 
dent of the League, Miss Mabel Fos- 
ter, daughter of Congressman Foster 
of Vermont, and a recent graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, and Miss La Follette, re- 
cently graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin, both young, both very 
attractive, stood side by side before 
an audience composed of college 
women and their friends, including 
many wives and daughters of Con- 
gressmen, the one to introduce, the 
other to be introduced, those in the 
audience who remembered the atti- 
tude which young women of similar 
advantages and opportunities used to 
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take toward suffrage were led to say 
to themselves, “Verily, the old order 
changeth!” 


“How the Vote Was Won” needs, 
so far as its clever and unanswerable 
argument is concerned, no introduc- 
tion to American: suffragists. It is 
too powerful a means of propaganda 
to have been left in obscurity. As a 
drama, however, it is comparatively 
unfamiliar, having been given for the 
first time in this country during Janu- 
ary at the Criterion Theatre in New 
York City. In that performance Miss 
La Follette took a leading part, and it 
was during the rehearsals that she 
became convinced that the play would 
lend itself admirably to dramatic 
reading, a form of presentation more 
available for promoting the suffrage 
cause. 


There can be no doubt that Miss 
La Follette’s reading, which is artis- 
tically perfect, will make many con- 
vérts to suffrage by what may be 
called a “painless process.” Many 
who could not be induced to lis- 
ten to a lecture on the subject are 
attracted by a play, and in this partic- 
ular case those who come to be 
amused or to be entertained are likely 
to be borne from stage to stage of 
conversion by the irresistible humor 
and the rapid movement of the drama, 
and to go away convinced. E. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Maria F. Walling. 





Mrs. Walling, who died recently, 
will be remembered by old-time Jour- 
nal readers as a staunch advocate of 
woman’s suffrage, as of all - other 
movements for the betterment of hu- 
manity. For many years, and till fail- 
ing health prevented, she worked 
faithfully for the cause so near her 
heart; her conviction of its righteous- 
ness dated back to a time when it was 
far from the semi-popular thing it is 
today, and when jibes at long-haired 
men and short-haired women were 
considered witty, and the least mili- 
tant of suffragists got more kicks than 
ha’ pence. Mrs. Walling never lacked 
the courage of ner convictions nor 
hesitated to take her stand for the op- 
pressed or downtrodden. 


An instance of this trait was her in- 
strumentality in organizing an Asso- 
ciated. Charities bureau in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where thirty years ago such 
an organization was woefully needed, 
especially among the Negroes. The 
little children of these ignorant, irre- 
sponsible people, little wiser than chil- 
dren themselves, were in many cases 
criminally neglected without interfer- 
ence or succor. Mrs. Walling, who 
spent some winters at the capitol, her 
husband being at the time on the Na- 
tional Geological Survey, used to wake 
in the night with dumb, pleading, lit- 
tle black faces seeming to beseech 
her help. It took persistent hard work 
to establish an effective working sys- 
tem of well-directed aid in a city 
which showed small interest in its 
own crying need; but it was finally ac- 
complished. 


Mrs. Walling was one of the early 
directors of the Boston Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union and 
always deeply interested in its work. 
She was also for many years an active 
member of the N. E. Woman’s Club, 
and her fellow club members of thirty 
and thirty-five years ago, remember 
her then as an unusually handsome 
woman, her softly brilliant black eyes 
contrasting strikingly with premature- 
ly white hair, growing low on her 
temples. 


The keynote of her character was a 
warm, spontaneous sympathy with the 
joys and sorrows of others. She re- 
joiced with those who rejoiced, and 
the troubled and sorrowing found in 
her one ready to spend herself freely 
in their service. Never was a human 
being more entirely free from the 
blight of envy. Overtaken by pecuni- 
ary disaster, she sincerely rejoiced in 
the happier fortunes of her friends. 

Unchanging affection and loyalty 
were her marked _ characteristics. 
Speaking of her social gifts, an old 
friend said in the Boston Evening 
Transcript, “A score of years ago, she 
made her house in Cambridge the cen- 
ter of a simple and generous hospital- 
ity for old and young alike.” 


Of Quaker stock, and reared in the 
Quaker faith, Mrs. Walling, in her 
early womanhood, became a charter 
member of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, and doubtless the broadly toler- 
ant teachings of Henry Ward Beecher 
hastened the natural expansion of 
her fine mental powers so that when 
she moved to Boston with her family, 
she was prepared to enjoy the now 
historical Radical Club, then in the 
heyday of its success under the tact- 
ful guidance of its founder, Mrs. John 
Sargent. 


Later, Mrs. Walling became inter- 
ested in the so-called “New Thought” 
and Christian Science, and while 
never withdrawing from her fellow- 
ship with Plymouth Church, nor go- 
ing to extremes in the profession or 
practice of the new cults, she yet 
found much to sustain and comfort 
therein as long as she lived. She died 
on January 19, after several shut-in 
years of ever-increasing feebleness, 
borne with brave, cheerful patience 








and characteristic care for the wel- 
fare and comfort of others rather than 
her own. Two daughters and four 
grandchildren survive her. 

E. W. 





Margaret Collier Graham. 





Mrs. C. M. Severance writes from 
California: 


A sad event has followed closely up- 
on the festal days of my last report,— 
in the passing from us of the gifted 
and beloved Margaret Collier Graham. 
She was a charter member of our first 
“Woman’s Club” in Los Angeles; aad 
also a most helpful member and early 
president of its successor, the “Friday 
Morning Club.” She had been a 
severe sufferer for several years, but 
sweet, patient, and companionable 
through them all. At the simple home 
service, strong and loving testimony 
was borne to her rare courage, broad- 
mindedness and charming womanli- 
ness. The loss is great to kindred, to 
our clubs, and to our community; and 
to the larger community in which she 
was known, and honored, for her 
characteristic California “Foothill 
Stories”; and in the Atlantic, and 
other magazines and periodicals, in 
all which she stood for the best in 
art, literature and her own profession. 
Her keen and commanding intellect 
were at the service of all causes that 
sought human welfare; and she was a 
loyal but unaggressive advocate of 
woman’s political enfranchisement 
and unfettered opportunities. We 
miss her sorely, but rejoice in what 
she has been to us, and to the world. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Pennsylvania. 





Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, president 
of the Pennsylvania W. S. A., attended 
the meeting of the State Federation of 
Labor at New Castle. She presented 
a resolution for the endorsement of 
woman suffrage, which was adopted. 
On her way home she addressed a large 
meeting of the newly-organized Equal 
Franchise Federation of Western 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh. 





A meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
on March 18, of the Equal Franchise 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, the presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and the draft 
of an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution, which would allow votes for 
women, was presented by J. Levering 
Jones, a member of the society, who 
stated that unless the Legislature act- 
ed on this in 1913 nothing further 
could be done until 1919, and urged 
that the society present it as soon as 
possible. 

Miss Mary Ingham, corresponding 
secretary, was appointed the official 
delegate to the National Suffrage Con- 
vention. 

4 





A meeting for organizing a Woman 
Suffrage League of Self-Supporting 
Women will be held in Griffith Hall 
Wednesday evening, March 30. Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, State president, 
will preside, assisted by Miss Martha 
Gruening, State organizer, and Mrs. 
Anna M. Orme, chairman of the State 
Committee on Industrial Conditions 
for Women and Children. 


For the past year Mrs. Orme has 
been preparing to establish this or- 
ganization. The plan of operation has 
been to interview quietly women of 
the various trades, professions and 
vocations, learn their views on suf- 
frage and partially organize in separ- 
ate branches all the different classes 
according to occupation. Of these 
there are doctors, lawyers, trained 
nurses, teachers, artists, writers, 
stenographers and wothen in business 
and in industry. These need to have 
in common only two attributes which 
make them eligible to the general as- 
sociation, and these are that they be- 
lieve in woman suffrage and earn their 
own living. It was thought best to 
organize in these branches in order 
to handle the situation with greater 
facility, having for each group a presi- 
dent and one other officer to act as 
secretary and treasurer. 

Letters have been sent out to wo- 
men’s clubs, social settlements, librar- 
ies and women’s schools and colleges 
advising them of this undertaking, 
asking them each to establish a group 
and be ready to come together with a 
more or less organized plan when the 
general mass meeting shall be called. 

The presidents of all the local suf- 
frage associations, and chairmen of 
the ward branches have been invited 
as special guests to this first meeting, 
believing that their ideas in the matter 
of organization will prove of value. A 
committee of members from the dif- 
ferent groups will be appointed by the 
chair to prepare an election ticket and 
a constitution and by-laws, following 
in the-latter the example of the New 
York League of that name, of which 
Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch is presi- 
dent, and the Chicago League, or- 
ganized by Mrs. Raymond Robins. 
The idea is to work with as little red 
tape as possible and to fix the dues low 
enough to make it possible for the 
least well off to be eligibie. In three 
years the New York League member- 
ship is said to have reached 23,000, and 
the prospect here looks equally prom- 





ising. 





New York. 





February 15 was a red-letter day for 
the Brooklyn W. 8. A., the date of our 
regular meeting falling upon the an- 
niversary of the birth of our great 
pioneer leader—Susan B. Anthony. 
The president, Mrs. Loines, paid a 
tribute to her memory, closing with a 
most eloquent appeal for contributions 
to the Anthony Memorial at Roches- 
ter. 


Upon this occasion we had with us 
as speaker, another great leader whom 
we all love to hear, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt; our own Mrs. Catt, for she 
has been a member of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. since first coming te New 
York, retaining her membership all 
these years, and coming to us about 
once a year to deliver a sort of annual 
address. 


A large and enthusiastic audience 
listened with interest as she outlined 
the plan and scope of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party, recently organized in 
Greater New York 

Miss Anglesea Willets gave an in- 
teresting bulletin of “Suffrage Items.” 
Mrs. W. P. Hamilton spoke in favor 
of municipal suffrage as the first step. 
Two new names were presented for 
membership. At the close a most 
delightful tea was served in honor of 
Miss Anthony’s birthday. 

Margaret Wright Hampson, 
Secretary. 
March 11, 1910. 





The Actors’ League associated with 
the Woman Suffrage Party is rapidly 
gaining in membership, which includes 
managers, playwrights and _ actors. 
Among them are Forbes-Robertson, 
Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, Nance 
O’Neil, Charlotte Walker and Mary 
Shaw, John Glendenning, Bobby North, 
Dorothy Richardson, Mr. Belasco’s per- 
sonal representative; Frank Worthing, 
Ann Sutherland, Jane Cowl, Thompson 
Buchannon, the playwright, and Hen- 
rietta Crossman. Miss Crossman, be- 
ing an old-time suffragist, has left her 
name at the Woman Suffrage Party 
headquarters with the word to add it 
to the membership of any suffrage 
organization where it may be of value. 

The Maxine Elliot Theatre has been 
offered free to the _ self-supporting 
Woman’s Suffrage League for a benefit 
performance on the afternoon of 
March 31. Three suffrage playlets are 
on the programme, “Before the Dawn,” 
“A Woman’s Influence” and “How the 
Vote Was Won.” Short addresses will 
be made by Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch and Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 





David Belasco gave a special benefit 
performance of “Just a Wife” at the 
Belasco Theatre on March 21, the pro- 
ceeds going to the Woman Suffrage 
Party of New York. Members of the 
party, wearing broad yellow sashes, 
Gistributed cards advertising the per- 
formance in front of the theatre after 
the matinees during the previous 
week. Many prominent society women 
occupied boxes at the performance. 





The suffrage teas and receptions on 
Sunday afternoons have been such a 
success it has been decided to continue 
them on through April. On March 
13th Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
spoke on “How Actresses Have Helped 
Woman Suffrage.” On March 20th 
Miss Bertha Rembaugh addressed a 
large audience on “The Laws of N. Y. 
State and How They Affect Women.” 
Next Sunday, March 27th, Mrs. Har- 
riot Stanton Blatch will speak on 
“Legislative Work for Woman Suf- 
frage in Albany.” The teas are held 
under the auspices of the Equality 
League of Self-Supporting Women, 43 
Kast 22d street, and everyone is wei- 
come. 





Marylana. 





The House Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments on March 11 re- 
ported unfavorably the bill to give 
state-wide suffrage to women. Mr. 
Pairo, who introduced the measure, 
moved that the bill be substituted for 
the unfavorable report. This motion 
was laid on the table by a vote of 61 
to 18. Mr. Pairo made a strong argu- 
ment, saying in part: 


When the law, national and 
ecclesiastic, says “Thou shalt not 
kill,” does it exclude women from the 
black cap and noose? When these 
same laws say “Thou shalt not steal,” 
does it provide for woman a way of 
escape from the felon’s cell? When 
the law says “Thus much taxes shalt 
be paid to run the government,” does 
this law say to women, “As thou hast 
no part in the government, thou art 
no part of the government, and art, 
therefore, exempt from these taxes, 
and the consequent confiscation of thy 
property if these taxes be not paid?” 
The law of the land contains no such 
exclusions or exemptions. 

When women fail to contribute to- 
ward paying the expenses of the gov- 
ernment, the same heavy hand of the 
law falls on them as on the men, and 
they are made to pay, and yet they 


have no say in how the tax money shall 
be spent. Why are they denied these 
rights? Have they not as much in- 
telligence, love of home, love of coun- 
try and of its institutions as any man 
or set of men in our citizenship? 
The answer is the old answer of 
prejudice. 


The suffragists are by no means dis- 
couraged. Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funck, president of the Maryland W. 
S. A., says: 

“The defeat of the bill does not 


mean by any means that the fight is 
over. It has just begun.” 





Delaware. 





Because she cannot vote a woman is 
ineligible in this State to serve as no- 
tary public. This fact was recently 
brought to the front through the ap- 
pointment by Governor Pennewill of 
Miss Fannie S. Herrington of Dover 
as a notary public. Miss Herrington, 
who has been for a number of years 
chief assistant to the Secretary of 
State, was obliged to relinquish the 
appointment because the Delaware 
Constitution stipulates that no person 
shall hold an office who has not the 
right to vote for Representative in the 
General Assembly. 

The Delaware E. §S. A. sent letters 
to Senator H. A. duPont, Senator H. 
A. Richardson and Congressman Wil- 
liam H. Heald, requesting their views 
on equal suffrage and their co-opera- 
tion in forwarding the movement on 
its presentation to the United States 
Congress. 


The association officials say that 
while the replies are not altogether 
encouraging, they are well pleased 
with the courteous acknowledgment 
from the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Delaware, as a few years 
ago letters on this subject would have 
been ignored as of no importance. 

Senator duPont said that he had 
given little or no consideration to the 
question, but would give it full and 
earnest consideration if it came be- 
fore the Senate. 


Congressman Heald said he had not 
given the subject careful attention and 
was not committed to either side of it, 
but would endeavor to represent the 
prevailing sentiment of the State. Sen- 
ator Richardson definitely replied that 
he was sorry to say that he never 
had been in favor of political freedom 
for women and could not consistently 
offer his co-operation in forwarding the 
petition when it comes into the Sen- 
ate for consideration. 





New Jersey. 





A meeting of the New Jersey W. S. 
A. was held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer of Newark, on Feb. 24. Mrs. 
Clara Laddey presided. 

Miss Alice Paul gave an interesting 
account of the experiences of English 
suffragettes. Dr. Anna H. Shaw de- 
livered one of her inimitable ad- 
dresses. Tickets were sold and the 
proceeds are to be used for organiz- 
ing suffrage leagues throughout the 
State. A Voters’ League is to be 
formed soon. Prof. Merton Leonard 
of Jersey City High School is active 
in promoting the formation of the 





Voters’ League. G. 
BOSTON SCHOOL VOTERS’ 
LEAGUE. 





The first regular meeting of the 
School Voters’ League was held Tues- 
day afternoon at Perkins Hall at 264 
Boylston street. An address was given 
by Miss Laura Drake Gill, president of 
the Collegiate Alumnae, who told of 
what the women of the various States 
are finding that they can accomplish 
in co-operation with the schools, the 
children and the teachers. Mrs. Rich- 
ard Y. FitzGerald said that the mem- 
bership of the league is almost 500 and 
that it is receiving generous support. 
She called attention to the three-fold 
purpose of the league: to study school 
matters and school conditions; to 
make them known in such manner 
that all who wish may understand 
their significance, and to better them 
in the most effective way. She said 
that at each session of the Boston 
School Board representatives of the 
league have been present and are in 
this way keeping in touch with what 
is going on. 

In the midst of the meeting Mrs. 
Frederick Lord, an _ anti-suffragist, 
said she wished to speak a word in 
behalf of those women who want to 
work for the best, interests of the 
school and yet do not want to vote 
even on school questions. She asked 
what position such women could take 
in the matter, and expressed herself in 
favor of changing the name of the 
'eague. In the discussion that fol- 
‘owed, Mrs. Kehew, who was presid- 
ng, showed great tact in giving “lib- 





The following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles G. Ames; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew; 
treasurer, Mrs. Stanley McCormick; 
secretary, Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald. 


Vice-presidents, Miss Mary I. Adams, 
Mrs. George W. Anderson, Mrs. John 
L. Bates, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Mrs. 
Charles M. Cabot, Rev. Florence K. 
Crooker, Miss Helena S. Dudley, Mrs. 
Christopher Eliot, Mrs. James T. Field, 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Miss Ada M. 
Fitts, Mrs. Henry D. Forbes, Miss Ma- 
tilda A. Frazer, Mrs. Charles T. Gal- 
lagher, Miss Elizabeth E. Hough, Miss 
Isabel Hyams, Mrs. John G. Jack, Miss 
A. Gertrude Mallock, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mrs. Mary Kennedy O’Sullivan, 
Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly, Miss Mary 
E. Perkins, Mrs. William J. Quinn, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Miss Kather- 
ine H. Shute, Mrs, Fiske Warren, Miss 
Dora Williams, Mrs. Frank L. Young, 
Mrs. William S. Youngman. 


The executive committee includes 
the president, first vice-president, sec- 
retary and treasurer and the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Percy C. Bolster, Miss Alice 
A. Burditt, Miss Mabel I. Emerson, 
Mrs. Emma B. Gulliver, Miss Cather- 
ine M. McGinley, Miss Louise H. Mur- 
dock, Miss Fanny C. Patten, Miss 
Laura S. Plummer, Miss Cora L. Stew- 
art, Mrs. Eva W. White, Miss Anne 
Withington. , 





COLLEGE WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 





The Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State held a 
meeting at its new headquarters at 20 
East 33d street, New York City, on 
Friday evening, March 18. The sub- 
ject under discussion was, “How Can 
Votes for Women Be Made a Political 
Issue at the Next Election?” Miss 
Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook told of the 
difficulties in New York State in the 
way of getting the suffrage, as the bill 
must first be considered favorably by 
the Judiciary Committee, then passed 
by both Houses, and then submitted to 
the voters. She showed that the only 
effective way to influence the Judiciary 
Committee was to convince them that 
suffrage was a political issue, and a 
matter of votes. Miss Cook outlined 
the political policy already adopted 
last fall by a number of suffragists, 
which, in brief, was to go to the prima- 
ries and exert their influence for the 
nomination of men favorable to suf- 
frage, and after the candidates are 
nominated, to work in every possible 
way against the election of any man 
who would not promise to stand for 
woman suffrage in the Legislature. 
Miss Cook suggested the adoption of 
this policy at the next election as the 
only practical method, for all suffra- 
gists of whatever political views could 
unite on the principle of working 
against their common enemies. 


Miss Alice Perkins urged all suffra- 
gists to make the cause paramount to 
every other, and asked how the men 
could be expected to think it of im- 
portance if the women did not. A 
whole is greater than its parts, she 
said, and no reform can be thorough 
if women cannot take part in legisla- 
ting for it. Suffragists must get into 
the habit of withdrawing from every 
other cause, and concentrate on this 
one thing all their time outside of 
that needed for the care of the home 
or for earning their living. If all 
women did that, they would get the 
suffrage in three years. 


Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch related 
some of the experiences of the Equal- 
ity League last fall in working against 
anti-suffrage candidates in Brooklyn 
and other parts of the State. 


After the meeting a number of tele- 
grams were sent to members of the 
Judiciary Committee, asking them to 
use their influence in getting the suf- 
frage bill out of the committee. 





The number of inmates in the IIli- 
nois reformatory at Pontiac is getting 
smaller as the days go by, as is also 
the number of men convicts at the 
Joliet State prison. An editorial in 
a Chicago daily tells us that a few 
years ago 1,400 boys and youths were 
confined at Pontiac, while today the 
inmates number but 715. The juvenile 
court in Chicago has had a powerful 
influence in cutting down the list of 
young offenders who reach prison. 
The intelligent supervision provided 
by that court for those who are in 
danger of being led into ways of crime 
is showing highly encouraging re- 
sults; the statistics of the police and 
of the municipal court indicate that 
the volume of crime in Chicago is 
growing less. The unprecedented 
promptness with which the court 
hears cases and applies punishments 
has had a distinct influence in discour- 
aging crime.—Chicago Advance. 








arty of speech” to everyone. 
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VERSES FOR A SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 





By Emilie Poulsson, 





(To 8. L.) 


Old Father Time was deep in thought, 
Complaints had reached his ears 
That came from aged folk of earth,— 

Accusing sighs and tears. 


“Your fault it is,” said many a one, 
“That I am wretched now; 

Your fault that I embittered am, 
And bear a frowning brow. 


“You took away my heart of love, 
My youthful spirit bold; 

You shut my mind to new-found truth 
And clogged it with the old. 


“You made me narrow, crabbed, dull; 
You stole life’s sunrise glow. 

O Time! How much of good you take, 
How much of ill bestow!” 


No wonder that old Father Time 
In grief pursued his round. 

Though innocent he knew himself, 
Where could the proof be found? 


On aged folk he pondered long, 
And cheerful grew again 

At thought of many soon to reach 
Their three-score years and ten. 


He thought of this one, and of that, 
Among the tranquil throng, 

Until a lady came to mind 
Whom he had known full long. 


Ah! then his eye with gladness lit, 
His back no longer bent; 
And o’er his careworn face there 
spread 
A smile of deep content. 


“Now glad am I,” said Father Time, 
“That I can bring this dame 

To prove that I am not at fault 
For what on me they blame. 


“I’ve brought her birthdays sixty-nine, 
And here’s another now. 

But look you! Is there sign of frown 
Upon this lady’s brow? 


“Has she grown narrow, crabbed, dull, 
Afraid of new-found truth? 

Has she not kept her heart of love? 
The warmth and cheer of youth? 


“And yet I’ve been to her each year 
Just as to you, and you, 
Complaining ones! And well she 
proves 
Your judgment was untrue. 


Ah, yes! Who knows this lady, knows 
Beyond all cavilling 

That Age need not unlovely be 
Nor Time despoilment bring.” 





RELEASED. 





Words by M. H. B. Mussey. To be 
sung to the Russian Korsakov, No. 14, 
the theme of Tchaikowsky’s Cantabile 
for Strings. 

(These words were written just af- 
ter receiving word of the liberation, 
on bail, from the fortress of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, of the great and good Nico- 
las Tchaikowsky, a relative of the fa- 
mous composer. It is even more ap- 
propriate now after the acquittal of 
the patriot.) 


Free from prison walls, beneath God’s 
open sky, 

All the world new born before me! 

God is good! His sons have heard my 
bitter cry: 

God of Light, set free, I adore thee! 


Mother-love how tender; wife-love ever 


strong! 
Children, comrades, friends, before 
me: 


Joy my heart is breaking,—death hath 
been so long! 
God of love, Thy children adore 
Thee! 
Brothers, grieve no more, my soul 
wakes from the dead! 
Wakes to pour great love before ye: 
Lives in joy of service; gone the day 
of dread! 
God of Hope, Thy children adore 
Thee! 





CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY AND 
NICHOLAS TCHAYKOVSKY. 





Joseph M. Price, vice-chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Friends of Russian Freedom, has re- 
ceived the following letter from 
Nicolas Tchaykovsky’s daughter Bar- 
bara: 

In the midst of the almost para- 
lyzing gladness after this last Russian 
State trial, one’s thoughts turn in- 
stinctively to all who have helped in 
these anxious last years. 

There are times of gratitude and 
rejoicing when silence rather than 
words expresses but one’s thanks, and 
in the personal peace that has fallen 
upon our family circle of relatives and 
friends, I would again thank in silence. 

But the world issues are as great as 
they were before. The sword cannot 
yet be sheathed. There is much to be 
done. Through our gladness we can- 
not forget that human flesh is still 
writhing, human spirits are still being 
broken on the wheel. The kiss that 
Mme. Breshkovsky bestowed after the 
verdict upon the Daily News corre- 
spondent, with the words, “I am so 
glad to speak English again and to see 
an Englishman!” is for one a symbol 
and a sign, a covenant between the 


past and the future, between the mar- 
tyr with the lines of well nigh 50 
years’ suffering on her face, the fire 
and enthusiasm of a nation in her 
eyes, and the manhood and woman- 
hoed of English-speaking races, with 
their splendid opportunities for free- 
dom, for education, for physical health 
and moral strength. 

Will the powers that be appreciate 
the meaning of that kiss? Will their 
hearts be opened? Will the scales 
fall from their eyes? Will they see in 
the liberation movement the salvation 
of their fatherland ere it is too late? 
Hope is eternal except in the pres- 
ence of death. Russia lies bleeding 
and groaning in the throes of national 
degradation and oppression. Will the 
jailer turn to heaven before it is too 
late, before death—the death of a na- 
tion—closes the scene? Surely! 
Surely! 

There is yet time—time to turn the 
sword into a ploughshare—time to 
weld together the splendid young 
forces of the great Russian empire, 
time to staunch her heart’s blood. 
More pitiable even than the suf- 
ferings of the flower of Russia’s youth 
is the sight of the young men and 
women who find a profession, and 
often a lucrative one, in hunting down 
and betraying their former compan- 
ions who have remained true to their 
ideals and dreams of national free- 
dom. Victims too of Russia’s chaos, 
but how infinitely more agonizing to 
witness this human degradation! 

And we, in our comfortable homes, 
what shall we do? Spread truth, learn 
the mainspring of action, the life 
stories of Russia’s heroes and hero- 
ines, the history of the Russian peo- 
ple; help them to join the free peo- 
ples of Europe. Can we do less, we 
who know? 

Youth calls to youth. The flower 
of Russia has marched, is still march- 
ing in increasing throngs to gallows 
and prison, exile and death; her blood 
is still being spilt, and Catherine 
Breshkovsky stands as one of the 
named representatives of hosts of un- 
named but never to be forgotten mar- 
tyrs. She has her reward in the 
veneration and adoration that her 
name Babushka, little grandmother, 
conjures up in every corner of Russia 
where men and women are thinking 
and hoping and working, and some- 
times well nigh despairing. 

As she once said, “Day and night 

they work. No place of sleep and 
food and drink, the dreams of free- 
dom—freedom to think and speak, 
freedom to work, justice to all.” And 
in her solitude she knows that this 
goes on unceasing. 
I remember how, some years ago, 
when she stayed with us, the sight of 
her tiny handbag, containing all her 
worldly possessions, made me 
ashamed of attaching much impor- 
tance to mere personal comfort while 
men and women were being tortured 
and few words spoken, little knowl- 
edge of their sufferings but for such 
noble souls as she—undaunted by a 
whole life of Siberian exile, by re- 
strictions of language, oceans, conti- 
nents, by fear of torture, imprison- 
ment, exile over again, at a time when 
most are thinking of a quiet, peaceful 
old age, and after—rest. 

There is no rest for such as she— 
even in death as in life, splendid she 
stands, and, in MHenley’s’ splendid 
words: 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the 
scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 
Barbara Tchaykovsky. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, March 11, 1910. 





NEED OF DIRECT POWER. 





The day after the large and success- 
ful woman suffrage convention, held 
recently in Buffalo, N. Y., the follow- 
ing communication appeared in the 
Buffalo Express: 


It is worthy of record that while the 
woman suffragists were holding at the 
Central Presbyterian Church last 
evening, the “first women’s political 
convention ever held in Buffalo,” the 
anti-suffragists were discussing, at 
Westminster Church, the best meth- 
ods of ameliorating conditions in the 
labor of women and children. 

Comment is unnecessary. 

Maria M. Love. 

To the slur conveyed in this commu- 


nication, Mrs. George Howard Lewis 
replied in the Express: 


“Comment is unnecessary,” but 
sometimes “comparisons are odious.” 
Miss Love well knows that some of 
the best reform and educational work 
in Buffalo and in the State, has been 
brought about by woman suffragists, 
who are members of the National 
Child Labor Association, Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, Women’s 
Temperance Union, the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, officers of the diet 
kitchens in our large cities, College 
Equal Suffrage League, police ma- 
trons, probation officers, heads of set- 
tlements, officers of the Consumers’ 
League, etc. Women are working 
every day in the year to “ameliorate 
conditions in the labor of women and 
children.” The platform planned by 
members of the Political Equality 
Club of Buffalo, the German League 
and the Women Workers’ Suffrage 
League, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed at the convention held in the Cen- 





tral Presbyterian Church on the even- 
ing of Feb. 15, is certainly a document 
every woman in Buffalo should be glad 
to indorse. Some of us woman suffra- 
gists who have been in Albany for 
many years to get our legislators in- 
terested in some reform bill “for the 
betterment of the conditions as affect- 
ing women and children,” realize how 
much easier, as voters, we could gain 
our ends. Direct radiation, rather 
than indirect radiation (meaning re- 
sponsibility) is no problem unsolved, 
but a power proved, and a vote would 
be as powerful in the hands of a wom- 
an today as in that of a man. 





THE LOGIC OF MATCHES. 





At a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage, held lately in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Talcott Williams referred to a certain 
women’s college where the head be- 
lieves in woman suffrage, but forbids 
the girls to have matches in their 
rooms. “How can a girl who is not 
capable of taking care of matches be 
capable of voting when she gradu- 
ates?” he asked. 

On the same day when Mr. Williams 
derided the capacity of Bryn Mawr 
College girls, there was an accident at 
Allentown which was reported in the 
same paper that printed his so-called 
“epigrammatic statement.” A man 
employed at the powder mill, after 
dining at his hotel, struck a match to 
light a cigar, as is the habit of men. 
His powder saturated clothing caught 
fire, burning from his body, and he 
sustained serious injuries. 

Three days later four young men 
at Huntingdon confessed to burning 
up in a single night one church, two 
planing mills and five residences and 
partly burning another church. 

How can Pennsylvania men who are 
not capable of taking care of matches 
be capable of voting when they come 
out—one from the hospital and four 
from the prison? F. M. A. 





THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
WAYEACK. 





When the Legislative hearings were 
held at Annapolis on the bills to ex- 
tend the franchise to Maryland Wulien, 
the suffrage leaders had the fore- 
thought to employ an expert stenogra- 
pher to make a verbatim report of the 
speeches for and against. It is now 
proposed to circulate the speeches 
made by some of the opposing legisla- 
tors as good campaign literature to 
prevent their re-election and to make 
suffrage converts. Already these gen- 
tlemen are beginning to apologize and 
explain. 

The following is a verbatim report 
of a speech made by a Maryland Leg- 
islator on the bill to give the munici- 
pal vote to qualified women in Balti- 
more: 

Mr. Speaker:— 

I will have to apologize for having a 
bad voice, but it occurs to me that the 
gentleman from Baltimore City who 
read that list of States a few moments 
ago showed us that even in one of 
these Western States they had eleven 
henpecked men, because the vote was 
37 to 11. (Laughter.)* 


There is no doubt in my judgment 
that the ladies are a wonderful class 
of people. They have wonderful 
knowledge, they are great physicians, 
surgeons, philosophers and statesmen 
all over this country, and they are 
willingly educating a lot of people all 
over the country, and if you don’t be- 
lieve that they are the brightest, the 
most intelligent and the best educated 
class in the country, just ask them. 
(Laughter and applause.) 


Why, you could not even get a presi- 
dent out of this outfit, because the 
President of the United States has to 
be 35 years old. (Laughter.) They will 
tell you that they have in their ranks 
doctors, lawyers, surgeons and other 
professional people, but there are very 
few of them. They say they can do 
anything or anybody. (Laughter.) 


I don’t want to say “God bless the 
ladies” and make a benediction, but I 
do just want to say one word in behalf 
of the great charitable ladies of this 
State. I am not speaking of the few 
women who are rushing away from 
their homes, neglecting their husbands 
and their families and their children 
and running around here endeavoring 
to be political factors in this State, but 
I want to speak for those women who 
are at home, in the city and in the 
counties, taking care of their homes 
and seeing that the men go to their 
work and to their ploughs. They are 
the kind of women that we want to 
look up to. We want to come down 
here and work for them. But we do 
not want to come down here and work 
for the women who are running around 
and talking about something about 
which they know nothing. It is a 
physiological fact that the development 
of a woman’s brain is not to be com- 
pared to that of a man. (Laughter.) 
You find no philosophers among them. 





ter these poor little quincy fellows, 
admiring them for their brilliancy. 
(Laughter.) 

If these women want representation, 
let them stay at home and train their 
children so that when they send them 
out in the world, when their boys go 
out in the world, they will be repre- 
sented, and then they will have done 
their work and done it nobly. And I 
hope, gentlemen, that you will vote 
this bill down and discourage these 
women and send them back to their 
homes where they belong and where 
God intended them to say. (Laughter 
and applause.) 





*The previous speaker had read a 
list of State legislatures which had 


acted npon woman suffrage in 1909, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Launcelot Bowman and Miss 
Nellie Fosdick were last week elected 
members of the Bogota, N. J., school 
board. 


Every human being is born to com- 
panionship. Our first need is a breath 
of air, the next is a friend. Never till 
we are done with the air can we spare 
the friend. I think not even then.— 
Charles Gordon Ames. 


The lady alluded to as “Miss Alice 
Duer Miller,” in our last issue, is Mrs. 
Henry Wise Miller, and was Miss 
Alice Duer before her marriage. She 
is not the secretary of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society, but is the treasurer. 


“The Rising Cost of Living” is a 
symposium in The Delineator for 
April by ten distinguished men repre- 
senting different walks of life. The 
whole field of high prices is covered, 
as each of the writers takes a different 
angle. 


The Texas State Humane Journal, 
edited by Mrs. Olive Hall Butler, State 
Secretary of the Humane Society, is- 
sued its first number on March 1, from 
San Antonio. It is a twelve-page 
monthly, and covers a wide field, in- 
cluding the welfare of dependent or 
delinquent children, as well as the re- 
lief of animals. 

Mrs. S. S. Fessenden will return 
from her winter in Philadelphia, April 
12, and will be in Boston for six 
weeks before going to her summer cot- 
tage. While in Boston her address 
will be 182 West Brookline street. She 
is to have a parliamentary class in 
connection with the Woman’s Club in 
Allston. 

Mrs. Lena Morrow Lewis, one of the 
national organizers of the Socialist 
party, has recently been elected a 
member of its National Executive 
Committee. She is the first woman 
chosen to this position. Mrs. Lewis 
will make it a point to look after the 
interests of the women, and to further 
the cause of suffrage among Social- 
ists. 





HUMOROUS. 





He: “Why is it that some girls 
would rather kiss a dog than a man?” 

She: “I suppose it is because a dog 
doesn’t run out and tell it.” 





“Tommy, how dare you beat your 
little sister?” 

Tommy (aged ten): “Oh, if you 
mayn’t beat your own sister I’ll chuck 
up my family life altogether.”—Chi- 
cago Socialist. 





“Great heavens!” cried the drug 
clerk. ‘“‘What’s wrong?” asked the 
druggist. “I gave that boy hair tonic 
instead of cough syrup!” “Never 
mind. We make a profit of 90 per 
cent. on each.”—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 





“Why does that man always look 
fierce and shout when he talks on the 
wrong side of an argument?” “I don’t 
know,” replied Senator Sorghum. 
“Sometimes I think he’s trying to 
seare his conscience into silence.”— 
Washington Star. 





During the recent elections in Eng- 
land one of the candidates in a seaside 
constituency decided to visit the fisher- 
men. He came upon one busily mend- 
ing nets outside a hut on the shore. 
“Have you a vote?” asked the candi- 
date. “A vote?” queried the man, 
looking nonplussed. “Have you the 
franchise, then?” demanded the politi- 
cian. “The franchise?” exclaimed the 
fisherman. “Oh, no! I’m as sound as 
a bell; but (pointing to the hut) I 
think my mate must have it. He’s 
been as ratty as blazes the last few 
days, and it’s tither that or rheuma- 
tism.”—London Labor Leader. 








The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
om December 16th and 30th, en January 18th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, Mareh 
loth and Mth, at 4 p.m. 











SPEAKERS 


Gov. Shafroth of Colorado. 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Wh lock 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewar 

Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr, 
David Sterr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 


Mr. Everitt 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysoms’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 1238b 
Street New York 





Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Seats, 


$1.00 Each 
50c Each 














SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 





The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
them,.if possible, in magazines and 
newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 

Address Mrs. J. C. Finch, Room 
295-A, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


WOMEN INVESTORS. 





Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 


If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 


JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 





TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





A young Armenian, neat and willing, 
wishes a place to do housework or 
work in hotel. Has been waiter, also 
helper in school. Was in Canada three 
years and in United States about two 
years. Speaks English quite well, also 
French, Italian, Turkish, Syrian and 
Armenian. Address, Frank Danielian, 
57 Market street, Lynn, Mass. 





BOARD AND LODCING 
irst-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Mins 7 Dillet, 19 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass., steam heat, 
open plumbing, all modern conveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the house 
every room is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresh air. Miss Dillet is a trained nurse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgical depart- 
ment of the New England Hospital for women 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
poous’ orinvalids. Pleasant situation. House 
as sun parlor and open piazza.= Easy access to 
Washington Street and Egleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5. 





iTHE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine of tales, essays and verse, 
edited and written wholly by CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS GILMAN, 67 Charlton St., New York 
City, $1.00 per year. 








The Doctor—“Mrs. Murphy, you 
must be at your husband’s side con- 
stantly, as you will need to hand him 
something every little while.” 


Mrs. Murphy—‘“Niver, doctor! Fur 
be it from me to hit a man whin he’s 
down.”—Puck. 








MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop : 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women forfStreet 


and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 








But these great women go running af-’ 


otto 














